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Lditorial 


Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air; 

The dust we trample heedlessly 

Throbbed once in saints and heroes rare, 

Who perished, opening for their race 

New pathways to the commonplace. 


—Lowell. 
—~-0 


A NnoTe on Mr. Dole’s helpful article ap- 
_ peared last week, but the article itself was 
crowded out by the length of the memorial 
address. It will appear next week. 
—~+ + > 

Rev. CAROLINE J. BARTLETT, of Kalamazoo, 
wants to call the attention of UNITY readers 
to the lectures of Miss Lillian E. Hiller of 
Dunkirk, New York. She tellsus that Miss 
Hiller has lectured acceptably upon ‘‘Ibsen”’ 
and upon other subjects at a number of 
points in Michigan; that she hasa mind of un- 
usual insight and sympathy with her author, 
and yet a discrimination which prevents her 
from unwise praise. The fact that Miss 
Hiller has been totally blind since a few 
weeks after her birth, and that she has 
gained her culture under this great disability, 
must excite the interest of all. Miss Hiller 
was for nearly three years a studentin the 
Meadville Theological Seminary, and counts 
Prof. Freeman and other Meadville people 
among her warm friends and supporters. 
Miss Bartlett will be glad to correspond 
With anyone desiring to make an engage- 
ment with Miss Hiller. 

—~ + 

Last Sunday the Rev. Washington Glad- 

den preached before the Central Church in 
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the pulpit left vacant by the death of Pro- 
fessor Swing. The old time throng filled 
the Music Hall. He spoke of questions 
nearest his heart,—the sociological side of 
religion,—and the hearty reception of his 
words proved that he touched the prophetic 
chord. The Church of Humanity finds in 
Mr. Gladden another advocate. Whoever 
would undertake to put a denominational 
emphasis on this Church of Humanity, the 
religion of helpfulness,strikes a jarring note, 
and the only defense sectarianism tries to 
make now-a-days is to prove that it is not 
sectarian. It asks for nothing but the ac- 
ceptance of aname, and even the name, it 
hastens to prove,does not mean much. Un- 
less, perchance, they can prove, as the 
Unitarians are trying just now, that their 
word is co-extensive with humanity, and 
that there can be no movement more inclu- 
sive, hospitable and sympathetic than their 
own. These say: ‘‘Why a Liberal Congress 
ora movement to bring together all Liberal 
minds? because the Unitarian movement is 
that movement; that is our business.” To 
which a waiting and long-suffering world re- 
plies: ‘‘God bless you; will you make good 
your claim? You will become the people’s 
church when the people flock to your stand- 
ards, when they can understand your lan- 
guage and find nourishment in your bread.”’ 


—~+ 2 


In Chicago we have had a striking illus- 
tration of the tendency in political journal- 
ism to level down instead of up. Our most 
respected and respectable dailies, for two 
months or more, exhausted all the resources 
of cartoon, caricature, wit and sarcasm in 
trying to bring the laugh and the contempt 
upon the candidacy of Franklin MacVeagh 
for the senatorship. He was the ‘‘dude,”’ 
the ‘‘scholar” and the what-not in politics. 
Promptly after election both the TZ7rzbune 
and the /nter Ocean hastened to make most 
gracious amends to ‘‘an honorable and re- 
spected fellow citizen!’’—saying in effect that 
he had conducted himself during the cam- 
paign with dignity and ability and that he re- 
tired from the same untarnished and with the 
respect of his neighbors heightened. Shame 
on that journalism that stoops before election 
to levelsfrom which it is anxious to escape 
after election. Franklin MacVeagh may have 
been on the wrong side but it is no disgrace 
for a scholar to be interested in politics; and 
there is no immediate danger that Congress 
is to be burdened with too much learning or 
too much refinement. The writer of this 
note is not over-much given himself to black- 
ing his boots, but he protests against the 
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insinuation that attention to such matters is 
necessarily an implication of weakness ora 
crime against democracy. Let the scholar 
and the gentleman be criticised for his 
thought and his action but not for his cul- 
ture or his courtesy. 


— © > 


THE result of the recent elections wasa 
Surprise to all parties concerned. Victor 
and defeated alike were unprepared for such 
Sweeping results. Each individual will in- 
terpret the result in terms of joy or despon- 
dency according to his previous convictions. 
But one lesson may be taken to heart by all 
parties concerned, viz., the mobility of the 
American vote, which indicates that the old 
party discipline which carried its voters 
from year to year with undoubting confi- 
dence is gone. The reign of the ‘‘boss’”’ 
seems to be passing away in all parties. The 
American voter can be swayed from one 
party to the other as his needs or anxieties 
may seem to dictate. This is one of the 
most promising symptoms since the war. 
Independency in politics means experiment, 
means study, means change just as often as 
office-holders disappoint or prove untrue. 
We can stand blundering better than stupid- 
ity; experimenting better than rascality. 
Republicans have now another chance, but 
they might as well realize that it is but a 
chance; they are on trial, and on provocation 
they will be as summarily dismissed in the 
future as they were in ’92 and as Democracy 
has been rebuked in ’94. Gentlemen, you 
are being watched. You had better behave 
yourselves, orin due time you will hear from 
the American voter. UNITY salutes the inde- 
pendent in politics who is willing to change 
his mind and who will change his vote every 
time he changes his mind and will keep try- 
ing until things are bettered. 


————> a 


The Annual Book Crop. 


Already the beautiful sheaves are being 
brought in, the first gathering of the delight- 
fulharvest. Nothing spiritualizes and e2 - 
nobles our holidays more effectually than 
the energy and growing refinement of the 
book makers at this season. The ephemeral, 
highly-colored holiday book is giving way to. 
beautiful editions of old works and the 
timely appearance of solid new books— 


candidates for a permanent place on the 
book shelf. UNitTy gives its annual welcome 
to this grain gathered upon the upper fields. 
The first sheaf comes from the ever fertile 
and always noble house of Houghton, Mifflin 
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& Company,* Boston, which is, in itself, a 
great University Extension establishment. 
Upon its list and those of its predecessors, 
whose fame and names it has inherited, may 
be found the works of the masters of Ameri- 
can literature, the best we have as yet at- 
tained to. 

The first book we have in hand is the 
pathetically beautiful “Last Lear” of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, with illustrations by 
George Wharton Edwards and F. Hopkinson 
Smith. It is the little poem drawn out, 
turned over and visually interpreted in a 
way at once dainty and searching. It seems 
like a personal gift from the hand of the 
genial poet to whom was given to illustrate 
this playful poem cf his youth with the 
ripeness and richness of the old age that 
made him the ‘‘last leaf”? on the bough. 

Timotuy’s Quest had already made a place 
for itself in the hearts of old and young. 
It would scarcely seem as though anything 
could be added, and still such are the books 
that deserve and receive such glorification 
as the holiday inspires. This illustrated 
edition will have special interest to UNITY 
readers, for the illustrations are furnished by 
Oliver Herford, the son of the genial Brooke 
Herford, known to our readers. 
Many of us remember Oliver, when he was a 
Chicago boy, much given to his pencil and 
pencilings, and will be glad to recognize the 
poetry of the artist. Had we not known the 
solid Saxon stuff from which he has de- 
scended, we should have supposed a Celtic 
element in the artist, so airy are his fancies, 
so prone to the mythical and supernatural. 
These pictures reach from the hard real- 
ism of little Timothy’s fate up to the wild 
fancies that softened the same. 

And here comes one more book from John 
Burroughs, which in a prefatory note he 
threatens to be “‘probably my last collection 
of out-of-door papers.’”’ The table of con- 
tents is toothsome as ever; ‘‘Birds’ Eggs,”’ 
‘¢Bird Courtship,” ‘‘The Chipmunk,” ‘‘Bird 
Life in an old Apple Tree,” ‘‘In Mammoth 
Cave,’’ etc., are among the tempting titles. 
Perhaps there is nothing more refreshing in 
the book than ‘‘Notes from the Prairie,” 
where we are permitted to see through the 
eyes of a bed-ridden woman so much of the 
near mystery and the marvel of common 
things. After being made ashamed of our 
blindness, we almost share with her sorrow 
for well people ‘‘because sick people have 
so much better company than they can have.”’ 
This book is called Riversy after the author’s 
Hudson River home. No American since 
Thoreau has had such keen eyes as John 
Burroughs, and he has a suggestion of Emer- 
son’s own power of high preaching from 


humble texts. In thinking of what to get at 
holiday time, do not forget to think of Riv- 


erby. 
[t is quite apt that the same budget which 
brings us Riverby should bring a volume 


so well 


*Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: ‘*The Last Leaf,’’ by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, $1.50; ‘*Timothy’s Quest,’’ by 
Kate Douglass Wiggin, illustrated by Oliver Herford, 
$1.50; **<iverby,’’ by John Burroughs, $1.25; “Familiar 
Letters of H. D. Thoreau,”’ edited, with introduction and 
notes by F. B. Sanborn, $1.50; **The Poetical Works of 
John Greenleaf Whittier,’’ Cambridge Edition, $2. 
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of **FAMILIAR LETTERS OF HENRY DAVID 
THOREAU,” edited by F. B. Sanborn, the 
Concord neighbor. Thoreau was the shy 
genius, not quite great enough to be famous 
but too great to die or to be forgotten. There 
will always be a favored few, lovers of the 
out-of-doors, those who never feel chilly or 
lostin the great universe but who do feel 
cramped and estranged in any attempted 
enclosure made for the domestication oftruth 
or the condensation of fellowship, who will 
love the name of Thoreau and who will de- 
light to accompany him on his excursions 
into the heart of nature, in search of the 
secrets of our humble relations in fur and 
feathers... This volume of letters abounds in 
Emerson material, which alone would make 
the book valuable, but here are also tempting 
materials relating to Horace Greeley, Theo- 
dore Parker, Channing, and of course to the 
burning questions of his day, slavery, and 
the transcendental choir of thinkers. The 
student of the liberal movement in America 
cannot afford to do without this volume. 

And lastly from these publishers comes 
the welcome ‘‘Cambridge Edition” of Wuirt- 
TIER’S COMPLETE POETICAL Works, which is 
the admirable four volumes of the ‘‘River- 
side Edition,’’ made for the delight of the 
prosperous, compacted into one volume for 
the benefit of the impecunious. We gladly 
accept this economic edition with no sour- 
grape reflections upon the other. Here we 
have the same clear type, and the final .ar- 
rangement made by the poet’s own hand, 
with the necessary indices and notes. Those 
who cannot own the ‘‘Riverside” may well 
be content with the ‘‘Cambridge Edition.”’ 
To find any of these poems in new type and 
fresh dress is to feel the sweet temptation 
of going all over them again and getting ac- 
quainted with Whittier once more. The 
copyrights on the title page reach from 1848 
to 1894, almost fifty years of psalm making. 
Some of them will inspire psalm singing for 
five hundred years to come. 

But we must, for want of room, do no 
more harvesting this week. Next week we 
will have another sheaf to offer. 


A Step Toward Democracy. 


In all efforts to bring about a better un- 
derstanding between groups of men wide 
apart in social relations no element has been 
of more consequence than the influence of a 
few homes scattered here and there in our 
cities and towns. Of course the home of the 
minister has been a notable center; and 
whenever the good man, of whatever denom- 
ination, has been a real force in his commu- 
nity he has done much to break down class 
distinctions by inviting to his table, or into 
his study or his parlors, men of varied con- 
ditions and callings and tastes. Here under 
the influence of the genial host and his wife 
men could forthe moment forget the hurly- 
burly of life and all its oppression; they 
would see things in a new light, wake up 
to the fact that tolerance was still in the 
world, and that fellowship and associations 
make men strong. 
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We know the Democratic ideal of the col. 
lege settlement: in its essence it is a brave 
attempt on the part of a few menand women 
to meet their fellows simply and naturally, 
Long ago Theodore Parker summarized it, — 
indicated its spiritin the words: ‘‘You are 
as goodasIlam.’’ But the phrase settlement 
movement has become trite, and well-meaning 
but sentimental people have tired us by say- 
ing so much about its ‘‘ideals.” It is not 
easy to estimate the influences which have 
to do with the making of men, for influentia] 
acts are in many cases unhistoric. But cer. 
tain it is that family influence, that of a har. 
monious little group of closely related hu. 
man beings, is often marked in acommunity. 
The sweetening and refining influences which 
count for so much in human character come 
from the home. 


We have spoken of the homes of ministers. 
It would be impossible to overestimate the 
great work which thousands of unrecorded 
men from New England to California have 
accomplished in their simple and hospitable 
homes toward strengthening our Democracy. 
They have illustrated in their daily lives the 
sweetness and stability of fine family life, 
and thus have shown its importance to the 
life of the great whole of society. On the 
other hand it is becoming more and more 
evident that in our cities the homes of many 
laymen are real centers of life,—a broadly 
social, Democratic life not confined to this 
or that set. We have in mind several in- 
stances. 


It is well known that Mrs. Anne C. L. 
Botta, of New York, made her home a cen- 
ter of wide-spread influence. There you 
might find men and women from many grades 
of life, with widely varying tastes, No mat- 
ter what the occasion, everyone was made 
to feel that he or she had something to con- 
tribute. And the genial hostess usually 
brought out the latent talents of her friends. 
Not many weeks ago word came of the death > 
of another woman, rarely gifted as a friend 
of all sorts and conditions of men and wo- 
men,—the wife of Edward L. Youmans. But 
we might come nearer home. Here in Chi- 
cago we happen to know several families 
where of a Sunday night you are sure of 
finding an informal gathering of men and 
women. It is no matterif you are an hour 
earlier or an hour later: friends come as early 
as five in the afternoon,—you will be wel- 
comed even as late as nine. Aftera moment 
you may find yourself at the side of some 
well-known man, or you may be seated be- 
side a humble, awkward young fellow who 
works with his hands during the week for a 
living, and spends his nights in anattic. In 
any case you and your neighbor cannot es" 
cape the influence of this friendly home: the 
pictures on the walls are fine, the rooms are 
tasteful, but above the material surround- 
ings is the consciousness of the prevailing 
spirit of good will. The cordial host, his 
wife and children give you their best, and 
you are bound to realize the beauty of friend- 
ship and fellowship,and to carry with you fot 
days to come the picture of such an evening: 

The functions of the minister are distinct 
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enough in every community. His home 
should be the same hospitable place it has 
heen for generations. But more and more 
we hope that laymen will take it upon them- 
selves to open wide their homes, even to 
men and women outside their ‘‘set.’’ Thus 
we might have in America gatherings analo- 
gous to the sa/ons of France, yet free from 
the French formality and show—gatherings 
marked by the simplicity, naturalness and 
modesty which we have attempted to pic- 
ture. This American Democracy is what it 
is by reason of the views, the motives, the 
habits of judgment of its members. 
ing has its place. 


Preach- 
But most important is it 
that men should share their advantages (for 
who of us has not his talent?) if views are to 
he broad, motives 


high, and judgments 
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THe IMpreEss, the new paper that comes to 
us from San Francisco, with Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson, Helen Campbell and Paul 
Tyner for its editors, will certainly be bright 
and sharp as it tries to make for righteous- 
ness along the Pacific Coast. 
what?” 


‘‘Impress of 
The paper answers, ‘‘The impress 
of the spirit of the times on certain minds, 
and throagh them upon others, -—that is all. 
What nature of impress it will be remains to 
be proven.” Soit has a spirit rather than 
an aim, and we must wait to find out what it 
is to be. It might have called itself just 
“We Shall See: why wouldn’t that be a good 
name fora paper? And yet it hasan aim; 
its advertisement says, .‘‘Z7he /mpress seeks 
above all not only to speak of, but to br the 
best literature of the day” (the capitals not 
ours). To 
attraction. 


the Pacific 


itself an 
It is in some sort the organ of 
Coast Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, but ‘it is only a woman’s paperin so 
faras women are human,—it is not a female 
paper.’’ ‘It carries special thought and 
good-will to the ‘reading class,’ but is still 
readable to the other class as well.”’ It has 
an ‘*Art of Living’? and a ‘*‘Model Menu’”’ 
column,—which certainly is human, and 
Suggests good things. Paul Tyner’s arti- 
cles, to judge by one of them, will be the 
pulpit of the paper and preach a high and 
Spiritual gospel—rather mystic, as most gos- 
pels, except those of science, are. He be- 
lieves this is ‘‘an era of great spiritual influx, 
Carrying with it increased development of 
man’s psychic consciousness and powers,” 
and, because great new good always carries 
great danger with it, he warns “weak and 
distorted humans” from being drawn into 
the wave of occultism and delight in mar- 
Vels. “As a part of spiritual development 
occultism is very certainly to be sought, 
but everything depends on the spirit in which 
it is sought.” Mrs. Stetson’s poems are 
always unusual,—-one is drawn to all of 
them and afraid of half of them, Her mood 
is—at a guess---as evident in those signed 
“The Satirist’ as those signed with her 


be a conundrum is 


°Wn name, and the mood is not the 
mood of one in love with the passing 
Woman. But that she loves and can make 


large, Strong, sweet things is shown plainly 
®nough by her poem called ‘‘Powell Street.”’ 
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One odd and taking feature ofthe paper is a 
series of ‘‘studies in style,”—each one a 
transparent ‘‘impress” of some well-known 
story-writer—‘‘not a parody,” but a kind of 
kinetoscope picture, with all the gestures and 
the quirks put admirably in. Well—‘‘we 
shall see.’’ Two dollarsa year, and the ad- 
dress, 819 Market street, San Francisco. 


W. C. G. 
—> oO 


Contributed and Selected 


To a Dead Humming Bird. 


BY ALICE DENISON WILEY, 


Lear little atom of sunshine 
Whose very best song was a hum 
Which stirred the drowsy grasses 
And helped the summer come. 
llow harmless you were, and how happy! 
At work for the nest and the mate, 
You never found it too early, 


You never found it too late. 


When the careless breezes brought you, 
You jewel of the air, 
lkrom the casket of the daytime, 
Why did they not take care? 
Oh, why did no blossom shield you 
‘rom the tigerish spring of the cat? 
Was Nature too busy creating 
‘To care for a murder like that? 
Sweet Life, did you fly from Death’s finger 
Some glad tlower friend to kiss? 
More full the Intinite meadows 
Of honey and hum than this. 
But oh! white breast of a lily, 
(ireen, shining soul of a leaf, 
llow poor has grown my garden 
Where the winds sigh out their grief. 
| shall lay you to sleep with the pansies—~ 
You will find old friends in them. 
Now dream till the sunbeams call you 
‘lo poise from a pansy stem, 
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Family Life for Dependent 
Wayward Children. 


and 


BY HOMER FOLRKS. 


READ BEFORE SECTION Il, OF THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF CHARITIES, CORRECTION AND PHILANTHROPY, 
JUNE 13, 1893. 


PART I. DEPENDENT CHILDREN, 


In the preparation of this paper, I have 
refrained from any discussion of the question, 
Family Life vs. Institutional Life. It has 
seemed to me that the concensus of opinion 
was so general on this point that I might 
safely take as my starting point the desiradi/- 
ity of family life, and proceed to inquire how 
it may be secured for the greatest proportion 
of dependent children during the largest 
part of their dependency, and how the plan 
may be made safe and efficient. 

It is axiomatic that the degree of real suc- 
cess must depend upon thechoice of suitable 
families. When a placing-out office is 
opened it is but natural that all sorts of 
people should apply. Kich and _ poor, 
temperate and intemperate, virtuous and 
vicious, from the city and from the country, 
good, indifferent and bad, all classes hasten 
to enroll themselves as applicants. The 
motives, too, of these people are as diverse 
as their characters, varying from the purest 
altruism to the most diabolical selfishness. 
Evidently, therefore, the first necessity is 
some reliable method of sifting the desirable 
applications from the undesirable. 

In examining the literature of placing-out 
one is equally impressed by two facts; first, 
the frequency of the statement, ‘‘Careful 
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selection of homes is of the greatest im- 
portance’; second, the absolute lack of 
specific methods and principles for our guid- 
ance in such selection. The following is 
probably a fairly accurate statement of what 
often occurs when a childis placed out. A 
man or a woman appears unannounced at 
the office of the placing-out agency or insti- 
tution in quest of a homeless, parentless 
child, He brings letters from a physician, 
a clergyman and a neighbor or two, stating 
that he bears a good moral character, If he 
is dressed respectably, is not evidently in- 
temperate, and seems to bea kindly disposed 
sort of person, he is quite sure, after a pre- 
liminary conversation, to take some child to 
his home that night. Especially if it seems 
to be an opportunity for disposing of a child 
who has been unusually burdensome or 
troublesome to the institution, the agent is 
apt to regard himself as ‘‘a good judge of 
human nature’’ and to pronounce any farther 
‘‘red tape” unnecessary, if not improper. 
Of the seed thus sown broadcast a fair pro- 
portion may fall upon good ground, but 
some will surely fall by the wayside, some in 
stony places, andsome amongthorns. The 
sower too oftén does not pass that way again, 
and no doubt congratulates himself upon the 
harvest which his imagination pictures in 
goldencolors. Others, however, are touched 
by the mute appeal of the tender plants, 
scorched and withered on the stony ground, 
or striving in vain to hold their own against 
the luxuriant growth of thorns in the midst 
of which they have been placed. 


There is no more dangerous enemy to the 
family plan than he who administers it care- 
lessly. Many of the children thus placed re- 
ceive a minimum amount of education and 
personal interest, while a few flagrant cases 
become matters of newspaper notoriety, the 
whole placing-out system is discredited, and 
institutionism takes a firmer hold on the 
public mind and purse. I shall make no ex- 
cuse, therefore, for outlining a method for 
selecting from this miscellaneous crowd 
which fills our placing-out offices, the few 
people who are willing and fitted to under- 
take the work which we, as the friends and 
guardians of the dependent child, have to 
offer. 


We must first know beyond question that 
the people with whom a child is to be placed 
are temperate, honest and kind. -But how 
shall this beascertained? Wecertainly can- 
not trust our impressions gained from an 
interview or a single visit to the home, nor 
open letters which the applicant brings in 
his hand, nor the reports of the people to 
whom he may refer us. Neither may we go 
to the other extreme and assert that no 
recommendations are of value; for the truth 
about a family, if learned at all, must be 
learned from the people who have known 
them and lived by them weeks, months and 
years. The saving feature of inquiry by 
reference is the fact that people prefer to tell 
the truth provided they are sure they will not 
suffer loss by so doing. With this in mind, 
we must learn from sources, independent of 
the applicant, the names of responsible 
people living near him. To these people 
we must direct our appeal, stating that upon 
the truth of their report rests the welfare of 
some homeless child, that the person in 
question has not referred us to them, does 
not know of our communication, and that 
their reply will be held strictly confidential. 
The clergyman can then tell the honest truth 
without fear of diminishing his salary, the 
grocer without fear of losing his customers; 
the Justice of the Peace, his fees; or the 
postmaster, his position. From the various 
state gazeteers, from lists of physicians, from 
the year books of religious denominations, 
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from lists of county and town officers, from 
people with whom children have been safely 
placed, and from various other sources, alist 
of responsible people in any community may 
be secured. To at least six of these people 
a letter should be sent asking questions 
something like the following: 

1. Do you know Mr. A. to be of strictly temperate 
habits? 

2. Is hea kind, even-tempered man? 

3- What in general is the financial condition of the 
family? 

4. Have they a pleasant, comfortable home? 

5- Would you consider it in every respect a desirable 
home for a child? 

6. Will you kindly state any further particulars that 
might assist us in our decision? 


After a personal examination of more than 
3,000 such replies, relating to some 750 ap- 
plications, I do not recall a single case in 
which a rigid after-supervision indicated 
that a decided moral unfitness had passed 
the original investigation without detection. 

But moral character, though it is often 
the only subject of inquiry, does not, alone, 
constitute fitness for the work we have to 
offer. It is one absolutely necessary con- 
dition, but many others are equally impor- 
tant. Indeed we must have a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of all the circumstances and 
surroundings of the home life before we can 
make a wise decision. Such a knowledge 
may be secured by sending the applicant a 
list of inquiries including the following: 

1. Name and age of each member of the family. ~ 

2. Age, character and habits of employees, and whether 
they eat with the family and lodge in the same house. 

3. Occupation of the head of the family. If a farmer, 
whether he is owner or tenant. Number of acres in the 
farm and what live stock is kept. 

4. The distance from nearest church; of what denom- 
ination. Are family regular attendants? 

5. The distance from public school; during which 
months school is in session, Will the child be sent the full 
term? 

6. Has family ever received children from other char- 
itable organizations? 

7. Age, séx and disposition of child which is desired. 

8. Would the child eat with the family; with whom 
would it sleep; would it attend social gatherings with the 
family and be treated in all respects as one of their num- 
ber? 

g. What is the principle motive in desiring to receive a 
child in the home? 

This information is in the main reliable, 
for people hesitate to put in writing real 
falsehoods, and evasive answers point their 
own moral.. From this statement of material 
conditions, without any reference to moral 
character, very many applications must be 
rejected; in the case of those granted, the 
information will always direct the choice of 
the individual child. The following instances 
illustrate the manner in which these various 
items of information will guide our decision. 
If they show that a farmer having no chil- 
dren and keeping no hired man manages a 
farm of 100 acres, we shall be led to per- 
suade him to pay a strong boy wages, in 

preference to giving him a younger boy who 
would almost inevitably be kept from school 
and overworked. Again, if a girl twelve or 
fourteen years of age is desired, and it is 
proposed that she shall not eat with the 
family, there being also a hired man who 
does not eat with the family, we must infer 
that the girl and the hired man will eat to- 
gether in the kitchen and that a natural, 
almost inevitable, acquaintance and com- 
panionship, removed from the oversight of 
the housewife, will spring up. Such appli- 
cations must be rejected, no matter how 
good the technical ‘‘moral character” of the 
people. From accepting such conditions 
have sprung the gravest evils connected 
with placing-out. Again, if a family of good 
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character, in which there are several small 
children, manage a large farm, keeping two 
hired men and no female servant, and desire 
an orphan girl about twelve years of age, it 
is well to refer them to an intelligence office 
of equally good ‘‘moral character.”’ 


Other things being equal, I think that those 
families will be found most satisfactory in 
which there is a real want in the family life, 
—1. e., in cases of childless couples, or fam- 
ilies in which the children are grown and 
have left home, or in which the children are 
of but one sex, or when a loved child has 
been lost and another is desired to take its 
place. Evidently it would not be well to 
place a boy of ten where there was already a 
boy of aboutthatageinthefamily. Theonly 
motive would be the desire for service, and 
the attitude of the family towards the two 
boys would almost surely be wholly different. 
If the farmer’s own boy were five or seven 
years of age it might be safe, but the agree- 
ment as to the attendance at school should 
be very explicit and it should be understood 
that it would be rigidly enforced. It would 
be still more unwise to place a boy of ten or 
twelve in a family in which there was a 
daughter of about the same age. It is ex- 
tremely important for us to remember that 
the natural barriers between the sexes which 
obtain within the family lines do not exist, 
apparently, with the placed-out child, unless 
placed in the family when quite young. 
Some have even said that no child should 
be placed in a family in which there is a child 
of the opposite sex, unless one of the chil- 
dren is aninfant. Is it not evident, however, 
that less difference of age is necessary when 
the older of the children is the girl? Between 
just what limits of age there is safety is one 
of those questions which can only be settled 
by a conference between people who have 
had wide experience and have been careful 
observers, 


In the process of the investigation of the 
home we have now secured all the informa- 
tion that can be gained from correspondence, 
but this is not enough. There may be con- 
ditions in the home life which have not been 
brought to light, because it is not possible 
to include all conditions in any set of in- 
quiries. Nochild,therefore, should be placed 
inany home which has not beenvisited previously 
by an experienced agent, an expert. This visit 
should be made leisurely, with eyes open 
and ears alert to gain every item of informa- 
tion. The generalcharacter of the neighbor- 
hood should be considered, the influence of 
neighborhood being often next in strength to 
that of the family itself. When the notes of 
this visit have been carefully written and 
filed with the preceding correspondence, we 
have animpersonal, complete record; and if, 
as often happens, the particular people who 
made the investigation move toa farcountry, 
or take up other work, or become invalids, 
their successors have at hand a full and re- 
liable statement of thesituation. When the 
main purpose of this statement—the selection 
of the home—has been fulfilled, it should 
still be carefully preserved, not only as a 
protection to the Society against unfair criti- 
cisms, but also, what is vastly more import- 
tant, to furnish reliable data for wise judg- 
ments in the after supervision of the placed- 
out child. 

If the applicant’s written statement of 
material conditions, and the verdict of his 
neighbors as to moral character, and the per- 
sonal visit of the expert agent are all favor- 
able, we may proceed to select a child for 
this particular home. Here there is a large 
place for sympathetic insight into human 
compatibilities and that intuitive reading of 
character to which we have thus far given 
small scope, 
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But when our homes are thuscarefully and 
conscientiously selected our work is only 
well begun. Radical changes may take place 
inthe family. The relation of the child to 
the family may be modified. The child may 
be broughtin contact with vicious associates, 
Tise attendance at school or church may be 
neglected. Some objectionable feature may 
have passed unnoticed in the original investi. 
gation. For these reasons efficient supervision 
of placed-out children is absolutely necessary, 
The principle feature of this supervision 
should be unannounced personal visits by an ex. 
pert agent, The frequency of these visits 
must vary with the age of the child when 
placed out, and the degree of faithful co. 
operation previously shown by the foster 
parents. here should be never less than 
one, and in many cases there should be three 
or four such visits each year. Unless the 
visitor is a person of tact, sympathy, firmness 
and experience, his work will of course 
have little value. It may result in fancied 
safety when there are conditions of great 
danger. All this matter of placing-out js 
eminently expert labor. The agent should 
be carefully selected, well paid, given large 
freedom in his work, and retained, except for 
cause, for a term of years. 


The matter which usually requires most 
careful attention isthe attendance at school. 
Here, more prompt and frequent informa- 
tion is necessary than can be gained by the 
visitor. The visit may not be made till near 
the close ofthe school year. Then ifthere has 
been dereliction, even if the child is re- 
moved, the opportunity for a year of mental 
training has been irrevocably lost. The 
Same might occur the next year and the year 
after. The teacher should be furnished with 
a set of blank reports and asked to send, at 
the close of each month, a statement of the 
number of days taught, the attendance of the 
child, and his progress in each study. Any 
curtailment of school privileges thus becomes 
known at once, and should receive very 
prompt attention. A quarterly report from 
the pastor of the family as to the child’s 
moral and religious training will be an addi- 
tional safeguard and interest another help. 
ful person in the welfare of the child. 


The help of volunteer local visitors is of 
much value in investigation and in superv- 
sion, but, from the fact of its being nearly al- 
ways intermittent and frequently influenced 
by local interests or the unwillingness to 
lose the good will of neighbors and acquaint- 
ances, it,.in my opinion, should always be 
supplementary to the work of paid expert 
agents both in investigation and supervision. 

If any have followed the uninteresting de- 
tails of this system of investigating and se- 
lecting homes, they will very likely feel that 
it is too elaborate; that it would be impractic- 
able, if not impossible, to put into actual 
practice such acomplicated scheme. To this 
I need only remark thatif such a plan is nec- 
essary in order to make the family system 
safe, we have no right to call it too elabor- 
ate; and that for some years two of the most 
successful placing-out agencies of the east 
have used systems very similar to this and 
rather more elaborate. 

We have not yet spoken of the terms on 
which children may be safely and properly 
entrusted to families; a matter in regard to 
which there is great diversity both in prac 
tice and in opinion. Legal adoption, secul- 
ing for the child the full standing and rights 
of an own child, including heirship, is o 
course the ideal, but as a matter of fact 15 
very rarely secured, except for children 
placed out under three years of age. The 
more usual arrangement is that of the 1” 
denture, a legal contract, the essential feat 
ure being that the child is compelled to ft 
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main with the family until he reaches a 
certain age, if a boy eighteen, if a girl 
twenty-one. It must be said that the earlier 
forms of these legal indentures seem to have 
been drawn with the sole idea of ‘‘protect- 
ing’ the foster parents against the loss of 
the child’s services, and afforded little or no 
safeguard to the child against the possible 
cupidity or cruelty of the master. The pro- 
vision for the education of the child was 
either vague and indefinite or wretchedly 
inadequate. There stands uponthe statute 
books of New York alaw, reaffirmed in 1884, 
which states that in every indenture it shall 
be provided ‘‘that the child shall be in- 
structed to read and write, and, if amale, in 
the elements of arithmetic, and at the expir- 
ation of the term of indenture shall be given 
anew Bible.”’ 


While among progressive institutions the 
terms of indenture have been much modi- 
fied in the interest of the child, there is a 
growing feeling that any legal contract com- 
pelling a child toserve a master for a certain 
term of years, mortgaging his future to pay 
for his present, affects unfavorably the stand- 
ing of the child in the community and in the 
mind of the foster parent, degenerating in 
its worst phases into something little better 
thanslavery. Nor is it apparent that any in- 
flexible contract can meet varying conditions, 
If the agreement is to be based, as it should 
be, in equity, it must take into account the 
age of the child when placed, his physical 
strength, his previous training, the amount 
of attendance at school, and many other 
factors. The Children’s Aid Societies of 
New York, Boston and Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps others, use no written agreement 
whatever, but adjust the terms from year to 
year as the developments of each individual 
case seem to require, excepting of course in 
cases of legal adoption. This method gives 
perfect flexibility, and is undoubtedly the 
best plan provided it is guarded by an ever 
vigilant supervision, but is possibly the worst 
plan of allif not so guarded. It should be 
stated in this connection that no agreement, 
written or unwritten, is either just or wise 
which contemplates conditions for these 
children at all different from the conditions 
of the other children of the community of 
like age. Any plan which compels or allows 
these children to work when the others are 
at play or in school, or to give services with- 
out pay for which others, under like circum- 
stances, receive wages, is as unwise as it is 
unjust, and is a disgrace to the people of 
any state. 


To unflinchingly reject all applications 
which this sifting process has shown to be 
undesirable, requires courage, Placing-out 
is not easy work, The current statement, 
‘‘There are always more applications than 
children,’’ which so generally passes at par 
value, must be heavily discounted if we 
mean suztable homes and without payment. It 
is true as regards healthy infants, and insome 
seasons of the year for children evidently 
ableto work. It is not true with regard to 
ordinary boys from four to eight years of age, 
itis not true as regards delicate or unattrac- 
tive children or children who may be re- 
claimed by parents. Many advocates of the 
family plan seem to believe that it is only 
necessary that the managers of institutions 
Should be willing to place out; that if the 
doors of the institutions can only be opened, 
Crowds of benevolent people will press in 
and carry away every child to a happy home. 
This, alas, is contrary to the general experi- 
€nce. As one has said, ‘‘we must go far 
and wide into the world, with our lanterns in 
Our hands, looking, like Diogenes for an 
honest man and a good woman, and we must 
look till we find them.” Institutions will re- 
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main in their present congested condition 
untiltheir managers are not simply willing 
to place out, but are ready to take active, 
aggressive measures in finding and using 
suitable homes. 


Even then the institution population will 
hardly be materially diminished, until we 
add to our plan one more provision, namely, 
payment for board when necessary. The 
family plan as usually understood—/. ¢, 
without provision for payment for board in 
Special cases—cannot provide for that very 
large class of dependent children whose 
parents are living and have not forfeited their 
natural rights by unnatural neglect or 
cruelty. It is an injustice to respectable 
parents to permanently remove their chil- 
dren at the first blow of misfortune, and 
thoughtful people will not often receive such 
childreninto their homes, expecting them to 
be permanent members of their households, if 
the wholetruth has beentold. There is also 
a large class of children who are unattrac- 
tive in appearance, or who have some slight 
physical, mental or moral defect or peculiar- 
ity which turns the balance against them 
when foster parents are making their choice. 
Even if the defect be successfully concealed, 
and the people take with them an unsound 
child, the deception is soon discovered and 
the child returned, often with exaggerated 
stories of moral perversity. There is alsoa 
large class.of children whose early years 
have not been childhood. Premature 
burden-bearing has left no place _ for 
happy, innocent play, for kindergarten 
or school. The physical growth and the 
mental development have been stunted alike. 
These are the children who, more than any 
others, need a country home and a mother’s 
love. Yet, without payment for board, they 
are either retained for years in the institu- 
tions or, if placed out in free homes, they 
are soon returned with the complaint ‘‘so 
slow and dull.’’ ‘Slow and dull,’’ indeed! 
Weak and untrained are more often the proper 
words. Many believe that here is founda 
necessity for an institution, in which such 
children may be /rained a year or two and 


made ‘‘ready for families,’’ 7. ¢., serviceable. 
Beyond question we have here reached a lim- 
itation of the family plan without payment, 
and it now becomes a choice between an in- 
stitution and boarding in families. Tothose 
who reject boarding in families, an institu- 
tion becomes at this point a necessity, both 
in theory and practice. Those, however, 
who accept the other alternative, 7. ¢., the 
principle of the payment for board of such 
children in families, argue that the need is 
not to ‘‘make the child ready for family life,”’ 
but to make the conditions of the family ready 
for the child; to obviate the legitimate de- 
mand for services by paying for the child’s 
maintenance in the family, where, they be- 
lieve, herightfully belongs. The great major- 
ity of children who are returned after being 
placed in homes, are returned, not because 
of moral perversity, but because of the in- 
ability to render a certain amount of service 
which the foster rightfully expected. In 
most cases the boy was not a bad doy buta 
bad dargain. He wasa small boy, a weak 
boy. He was not able to beself-supporting, 
not ready to face life’s battle yet, and the 
parent, or whoever stood in place of parent, 
must bear the burden of his support fora year 
ortwo longer. The boydid not need special 
or industrial training; he needed more 


_muscle, more climbing trees, more running 


after rabbits, more play, morechildhood. I 
believe that this issue can and must be met 
on purely business principles. If we try to 
get something for which we give no return. 
we degrade ourselves and our children, and 
find in the end, as all such people do, that we 
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have been chasing an ignis fatuus. Twothings 
are needed: first, good, healthy, average fam- 
ilylifeforthosechildren whoarenotespecially 
attractive, are too old for adoption and too 
young to be serviceable; and second, special 
care, wise training, and extra school privi- 
leges for those who are old enough but not 
strong enough to be serviceable, or whose 
earlier education has been notable only by 
its absence. These things wecannot secure, 
except in very rare cases, without payment 
for board. That they can besecured by such 
payments is amply proven by the success of 
boarding-out in Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Australia and many European coun- 
tries. The Children’s Aid Societies of Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, which receive 
and care for dependent children of all ages 
and conditions, have for them no institution 
whatever. Whenever thealternative between 
an institution and payment for board in a 
private family is presented, the latter is ac- 
cepted. Their undoubted success proves 


that the plan is as good in practice as it is in 
theory. 


But philanthropic people will ask, Will 
not this boarding-out break down entirely 
the system of adoption and free or perma- 
nent homes. If some families are paid for 
the care of children, will it not discourage 
other people who might have taken a child 
without payment and from benevolent mo- 
tives. The best answer to this objection lies 
in the fact that where boarding-out on these 
principles—7. ¢., of paying only when nec- 
essary to secure proper care—has been tried, 
it has not hindered but has greatly assisted 
in the finding of free homes. The reasons 
for this are not far to seek. The facts in 
human life which create the demand for 
children for adoption or free homes, are too 
deep seated to be affected by the fact that 
other children are received for payment. I 
will frankly avow my conviction that in gen- 
eral people do not apply for children from 
benevolent motives. The demand is of great 
value in our system of benevolent work, but 
is notitself benevolent. I do not mean to 
suggest that the motives are evil, they are 
simply neutral. The demand for young 
children for adoption, legal or otherwise, is 
simply the expression of that universal de- 
sire for the presence and affection of chil- 
dren, which is everywhere one of the most 
constant factors of human life. It is no 
more benevolent than is the appetite for food. 
The same desire for the inspiration, cheer- 
fulness and sunshine which the presence and 
companionship ofa child brings, is present 
in varying degree in many of the applica- 
tions for older children. In the demand for 
older children there is also present in vary- 
ing degree a second element,—the desire for 
service, a perfectly legitimate and a valuable 
factor, but neither benevolent nor neces- 
sarilyevil. These two things, the desire for 
companionship and the desire for service, 
have sent out from their homes the people 
who come to our placing-out offices. 


Boarding-out, in the sense described 
above, does not satisfy, and hence does not 
remove either of these demands, inso far as 
they are /egitimate demands. It does not 
satisfy the desire for companionship, be- 
cause there is always, so long as a child is 
boarded, the certainty that soon it will be 
removed and placed beyond recall with 
some family who wish a child for adoption. 
To those who really wish a child ‘‘as their 
own,” present satisfaction is forbidden by the 
certainty of future separation. It does not 
satisfy the desire for services, because while 
the child is boarded he must be sent to 
school from September until June, and given 
more personal attention and care than he 
can possibly return. Heis boarded simply 
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because he cannot with justice to his future 
be now serviceable. Boarding-out does fos- 
ter both these demands, because it places 
the young child in the family, where nature 
can develop the affections, which in many 
cases results in its adoption. The older 
child it places in a family where in some de- 
gree the attachments are also developed, 
and where the child is under conditions and 
receiving training which will enable it to be 
serviceable at the earliest moment. The 
family plan without any provision for pay- 
ment when necessary, is not the family plan. 
It is only a part of it and should be called 
‘tthe family system so far as itcan be uti- 
lized without cost.’’ If we believe in the 
divine, developing power of the family, shall 
we not be willing to lay upon its altar as 
much of our gold as we do upon that of its 
artificial imitation? 
(Zo be Continued. ) 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Religion changes its form only as men change 
their conceptions of the world, of God, of 
themselves. 

f®on.—Man’s life is worth little—only as he so lives 
that he helps others. 


Tucs.—We cannot do a great deal, but that does 
not excuse us from doing what we can. 
Wiled.—The heart is maker of its own world. 


Tbhurs.—No false theory about the stars ever endan 
gered the light of any single one of them. 

¥ ri.—After we have done our best, it is hard to keep 
still and trust, waiting for the issue. 

Sat.—A man isa perfect, developed, rounded man 
only as he is religious. 

—M. J. Savage. 
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True Greatness. 


Hie may be great who proudly rears 
kor coming years strong pyramids; 
Rut greater he who hourly builds 
A character by noble deeds, 


He may be wise whose mind is filled 
With all the wisdom time has given; 
Who sees and does his duty well 
Is wiser in the sight of Heaven. 


It may be grand to deck the walls 

With pictures by rare genius wrought; 
Greater it is to line the soul 

With tints and gems of noble thought. 


He may be great who can indite 
»ongs that shall every bosom thrill; 
He who knows how to make his life 
A poem grand is greater still. 
— Selected. 
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A Picnic for Employees. 


A little incident—it is a true story—oc- 
curred a few years ago in Philadelphia which 
has its significance for many of our readers. 
_ The owner ofa large retail store gavea 
holiday to all his employees in the middle of 
June. Cashiers, foremen, sales men and 
women, cash boys and porters, all were in- 
vited to spend the day on the grounds of the 
country seat owned by their employer. 
Tents were erected, a band of music was 
stationed in a grove, and special trains were 
chartered to carry the guests to the country 
and home again. 

Nothing else was talked of for weeks be- 
fore the happy day. Thesaleswomen, most 
of whom were young, anxiously planned their 
dresses, and bought cheap and pretty mus- 
lins, which they made up evenings, that 
they might look fresh and gay. Even the 


cash boys bought new cravats and hats for 


the great occasion. 
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There was one girl, whom we shall call 
Jane, who could not indulge herself in any 
pretty bit of finery. She was the only child 
of a widowed mother, who was paralyzed. 
Jane was quick and industrious, but she had 
been but afew months in the store, and her 
wages barely kept her and her mother from 
want. 

‘‘What shall you wear?” said the girl next 
to her behind the counter, ‘‘I bought such 
a lovely blue lawn.” 

‘I have nothing but this,” said Jane, 
glancing down at her rusty black merino, 

‘‘But this is a winter dress! You’ll melt, 
child. There’ll be games and boating and 
croquet. You must have a summer gown, 
or else don’t go.”’ 


Girls of fifteen like pretty gowns. Jane 
said nothing for a few minutes. 
‘‘T must wear this,” she said, firmly. 


‘And I think I will go. Mother wishes it, 
and I liketo get all the fun I can out of 
life.’’ 

‘‘But you can’t play croquet in—//a?Z.”’ 

‘‘But it is always fun to see other people 
have fun,” said Jane bravely. 

The day came, bright and hot, and Jane 
went in her heavy, well-darned dress. She 
gave up all idea of “fun’”’ for herself, and set 
to work to help others find it, On the 
grounds she started games for the children, 
ranto lay the table, brought water to the 
old ladies, was ready to pin the torn gowns, 
or to applaud a ‘‘good ball.”” She laughed 
and was happy and friendly all the time. 
She did not play, but she was surrounded by 
a cheerful merry group wherever she went. 

On the way home to town the employer, 
who was a shrewd business man, beckoned 
to his superintendent. 

‘‘There is a girl here whose friendly, polite 
manner is very remarkable. She will be 
valuable tome asa saleswoman. Give her 
a good position,—the young woman in 
black.” And he pointed her out. 

The next day she was promoted into one 
of the most important departments, and 
since that time her success has been steady. 

The good humor and kindness of heart 
which enabled her to ‘‘find fun in seeing 
others have fun’’ was the best capital for her 
business. She had the courage, too, to dis- 
regard poverty, and to make the best of 
life,—a courage which is rare, and which 
rarely fails to meet its reward.— Youth's 
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I do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win, 
Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 


—Jf. AM. Alcolt. 
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‘*All our dignity lies in our thoughts,” 


Even as a child every human being should 
be treated as a necessary, essential member 
of humanity. 

—F, Kroebel. 
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An acceptable gift for family or friend—a 
year’s subscription to Unity. 
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THE books recommended to be read in 
connection with the Fifth Year’s Course of 
Sunday School Lessons, are for sale by the 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn Street, 
at a reduced price. Prices sent on applica- 
tion. 


‘Why Dothe Jews Not Accept Jesus as 
their Messiah?” The question is ably an- 
swered by Dr. Felsenthal in a pamphlet, 
price, 5 cents. Bloch & Co., 175 Dearborn 
St., publishers. 
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Fifth Vear of the 


Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


LESSON XI 
The Crusades and their Fruitage. 


Chronology:—A. D. 1095—A.D.1291. The first popular 
leader, Peter the Hermit. An interesting character, 
Richard the Lion-hearted. The most saintly person, St, 
Louis. The greatest Moslem leader, Saladin (1137-1193). 
The Stories of the Knights Templars and the Children’s 
Crusade (1212) are interesting and picturesque. 


I. CONDITIONS AND CAUSES, 


For many years before the eleventh cen- 
tury, there had been a long period of petty 
feuds and neighborhood wars, The people 
were ready for larger enterprises, longing 
unconsciously for some great enthusiasm. 
There was a fear among the rulers that the 
Saracens would overrun the west unless the 
Christians marched against them in the east. 
The popes were working for mastery in 
temporal affairs, as the story of Hildebrand 
has shown us; and they saw that a popular 
movement against the Infidels (Moslems) 
would helpthemin many ways: 1. It would 
divert attention, turn aside opposition to 
new channels, and leavea free field for them 
to carry out their policies. 2. It would 
evoke an enthusiasm that they could direct, 
and open an opportunity for commanding 
leadership, all of which they could use to 
their advantage. 3. They hoped in this 
way to gain control over the oriental 
churches, 

Events in the east began to invite sucha 
movement. Jerusalem, the holy city, near 
which were located the places of Jesus’s 
nativity, crucifixion and burial, fell into the 
hands of the Moslems in 638. For four cen- 
turies these Infidels had allowed the Christian 
pilgrims to these sacred spots to visit them 
in peaceable manner. The _ well-known 
Haroun al-Raschid had even sent the keys 
of the city to Charlemagne as a token of 
friendship. But the rise of the Turks in 
1073, a more cruel and fanatical people, 
brought a great change. They oppressed 
and abused the pilgrims, who brought back 
to western Europe the harrowing stories of 
their ill treatment. Also, the emperor of 
the eastern empire, representing the Greek 
churches, called for help against these new 
foes, the fiercer Moslem Turks. When we 
remember how superstitious Christians then 
were; how they prized the water of the 
Jordan; what miracles they attributed to 
pieces of the cross, what joy they found in 
these pilgrimages by which they felt that 
they could wipe away their sins and gain 


~heaven,—-under these conditions of mind it 


seemed a terrible calamity to be shut out 
from theholyland. The feeling was deepen 
ing: Itis an awful thing to have the sepul- 
chre of our Lord in the hands of the Infidels! 

A man called Peter the Hermit, a coarse 
but fiery spirit, whose importance has been 
exaggerated, came back from his pilgrimage 
and went about stirring people to tremen- 
dous excitement by his recitals of the horrors 
heaped upon the faithful. So that, when 
Pope Urban II. went to a council in Cler- 
mont in 1095, he saw this excitement every- 
where. He felt that the time had come for 
action. He preached a forcible sermon, 
ending with these words: ‘‘Takearms, thet, 
Christians! to rescue the sepulchre of the 
Lord.”” He promised absolution to all who 
would go on this holy war. The great 
crowd surrounding the church took up the 
cry, ‘‘It is the will of God,” and the Crusades 
were begun. All sorts of people went into 
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the movement from all sorts of motives: 
some for mere adventure; some for plunder; 
some for hope of heaven; some from pure 
love of Jesus. Acting upon a suggestion 
made by the pope, they placed a red cross 
on their left shoulder: they were now 
crusaders. 


Il, THE SEVEN CRUSADES. 


Writers differ in their classification of 
these movements, but seven is the number 
usually given. The firstimpulsive outpour- 
ing, a mere mob of some three hundred 
thousand vagabonds under Peter the Hermit 
and Walter the Penniless, started out in 
1095; but the last remnant perished at 
Nicwa. It was evident that there must be 
more system and wiser leaders. What then 
was the first Crusade was led eastward in 
1097 by Godfrey of Flanders. After great 
slaughter, Jerusalem was taken in 1099, a 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem was estab- 
lished, which lasted for nearly a century, and 
Godfrey was made its first king. In the 
occupation of thecity the Christians engaged 
in the most unchristiancruelties. But there 
was a brighter side. Some time before cer- 
tain men had established hospices (inns) for 
the accommodation of pilgrims near Jerusa- 
lem. Out of this now grew an order, the 
Knights of St. John, also called the Hospita- 
lers. Later, in 1117, a kindred but rival 
order was founded, Avnights Templars, to serve 
and guard the temple. Both ina way, how- 
ever imperfectly, represented and fostered 
what is noblest in human nature, being ex- 
pressions of the spirit of helpful service. It 
became the manliest ambition to protect the 
helpless pilgrims and to be of service in the 
humble duties of the temple. 

After about fifty years this Christian king- 
dom of Jerusalem was sorely pressed by the 
Saracens, and, to give relief, a second Cru- 
sade was organized and led by the great 
monk and scholar, Bernard; but it proved a 
failure. ‘Then, in 1187, Jerusalem was cap- 
tured by Saladin; and, though an nfde/, he 
was much more kind to the Christian cap- 
tives than the Christians had been tothe 
Moslems a hundred years before. Then fol- 
lowed in quick succession the third and 
fourth Crusades, which were the noblest in 
spirit and the greatestin extent. They rep- 
resent the high tide of the crusading move- 
ment. The Germans were led by Barbarossa, 
the French by Philip, the English by Rich- 
ard. These combined efforts occupied 
chiefly the decade, 1190-1200. The Chris- 
tian armies marched up and down the Holy 
Land but accomplished little. |The lead- 
ers quarreled and engaged in shameful 
plunder and horrible slaughter, All of this 
has been made familiar to us by Scottin his 
novel, ‘‘The Talisman.” The last three 
Crusades were more local and less impor- 
tant, In the fifth Frederick II. of Germany 
got possession of Jerusalem by treaty, 1229. 
But in 1244 the Moslems took it again; and 
then came the last two, largely French af- 
fairs, led by St. Louis, one in his youth, 
1248; the other in 1270, in which he lost his 
life. Im 1291 Acre fell and the last vestige 
of the Crusades disappeared. 


Ill. THE DARKER SIDE, 


A man living about the year 1300 could 
Well mourn over the defeat of a project that 
had long stirred Europe with a mighty en- 
thusiasm. All that vast expenditure of 
blood and treasure, and yet thesepulchre in 
the hands of the infidel! Our first impulse 
today is to take as mournful but a different 
View of the Crusades. We are apt to say: 
As foolish a fanaticism as ever stirred man- 
kind. As base, cruel, and ignoble a chapter 
aS any in the history of the world. In 
Comparison, how sweet the annals of the 
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Buddhists seem! In contrast with their 
Moslem foes, how the Christians often call 
forth our shame and deserve our censure! 
Sometimes holy motives were present and 
noble deeds done; but the worst passions 
were often supreme and the basest actions 
common. It was largely greed for power 
that movedthe popes. Wholesale plunder, 
dissipation and barbarity characterized the 
crusading hosts. Many took the cross for pil- 
lage and lust; others to escape the bonds of 
debt or service. On the way, great pleasure 
was found in slaughtering Jews. No wonder 
that the eastern people often cried out to be 
delivered from the western brothers in the 
faith, who were worse than their Moslem 
neighbors. 


IV. THE SUBSTANTIAL GAINS, 


And yet the Crusades educated Europe in 
many directions. They illustrate how Provi- 
dence makes a divine fruitage out of our 
feeble effort. We do not reach what we 
have desired, but a larger good issues from 
our striving. The crusaders did not gain 
permanent possession of the holy sepulchre, 
but their exertions in this line lifted them 
out of the graves of ignorance and supersti- 
tion in which they had been buried,—a far 
larger good. However viewed, they repre- 
sent one of the most unique and gigantic 
events of history, without a parallel in 
human annals. Even the negative results 
were important. They drained out of 
Christendom multitudes of reckless and dan- 
gerous men; the world gained by this rid- 
dance. They gave to the peoples of western 
Europe long periods of local peace, favorable 
to civility, scholarship and the arts. The 
Truce of God, lengthened on their account to 
four years, stilled passion and _ stopped 
bloodshed among themselves, and while the 
warriors were inthe far east men of peace 
had their chance. 

In this and other ways, the Crusades led to 
a political and economic reorganization of 
western civilization. Industries were de- 
veloped, first, by the new demands for the 
equipments of these expeditions, and, sec- 
ondly, by the absence of the soldiers,— 
their absence giving artisans a free field. 
Guilds sprang up, and organized labor began 
to crowd aside military organizations. In 
having to equip hisfollowers, the baron had 
to sell his land to raise funds, which multi- 
plied the number of landowners and encour- 
aged agriculture. Or he had to borrow 
money of a banker, and this increased the 
importance of the financial class. Princes 
and kings were willing, for sums of money, 
to grant privileges to municipalities; and 
this fact, with these industrial activities, 
built up villages and cities, where people had 
another ambition than that of warfare, and 
grew into a sense of personal rights anda 
desire for freedom. This marching back and 
forth between Europe and Asia opened up 
roads and encouraged commerce; the mer- 
chant and the trader appeared everywhere. 
All these forces made an active opposition 
to the aristocracy of rank and hereditary 
privilege belonging to feudalism. The Cru- 
sades themselves awoke Europe to a new 
consciousness of unity; a feeling of human 
brotherhood was fostered by the play ofa 
common enthusiasm and service together in 
agreatcause. Some realization of the worth 
of man as a man beganto appear;and the 
thought slowly gathered strength until it 
finally created the modern state and modern 
society. 

And there was also a moral and intellectual 
fruitage from these Crusades. They broad- 
ened the mental horizon; they gave that 
stimulating impulse which comes from com- 
parison and contact with other forms of 
society; they quickened all those activities 
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which we see today developed by foreign 
travel; they revealed the good in the dis- 
ciples of another master and created a more 
hospitable and tolerant spirit; they sowed 
broadcast in the western mind a knowledge 
of Greek literature and what passed as Arabic 
science; and they led in the end to a less 
brutal form of warfare, some recognition of 
honor and humanity. To the Crusades, also, 
we owe largely the development of chiva/ry, 
with its homage to woman and passion for 
gallantry, leading on in time to modern man- 
ners. As women in our last war came into 
new fields of laborand gained new powerand 
prominence, so in thosecrusading times, the 
women went forward to new positions and 
became thecenter of a new social life and the 
objects of gracious and ennobling sentiments 
of devotion. And along with this very natur- 
ally went a larger worship of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, which, with all its supersti- 
tions, dispensed many a sweet and tender les- 
son. In the first fruitage of the Crusades 
there was little that was definitely religious, 
but out of the common life which they pro- 
duced, came, as we shallsee, radical changes 
in the religion of Christendom. 


See Allen, “Christian History,’’ vol, 11. chap.1iv., for a brief 
outline of the Crusades; Trench, ‘‘Medi#val Church History,”’ 
chap. x., gives the religious motive and results; and Adams, 
“Civilization During the Middle Ages,’’ chap. x1.,traces the larger 
effects upon civilization; Emerton, ‘‘Mediw#val Europe,”’ chap. 
x1.. tells the story clearly; Von Sybel, ‘‘History of the Crusades,"’ 
is short but most valuable; Milinan, ‘‘Latin Christianity,’’ book 
vil., chap, vi., tells the story well; Gibbon, ‘‘Decline and Fall,"’ 
chap. Lyi, and Lix,, is still classic; Cox, ‘‘The Crusades,”’ is the 
standard manual, 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XI, 


——— ——___._ - -—~ 


Can good come out of evil? Letus see. 


1. Conditions and Causes. 


Where isthe Christian’s **Holy Land’’?) What made it 
that? Who owned that land a thousand years ago? What 
motive drew the trains of pilgrims toit? What events in 
the east at last invited a Crusade? Who brought the 
summons to the west? Who said to Europe, ‘*Go’’?? And 
said so, why? Who went? and with what motives? with 
what badge? 

2. The Seven Crusades. 

The time-frame—what two centuries held the Crusades? 
The hero of the first? The hero (?) of the third? The 
hero of the last two? What was the greatest success the 
Christians won? Who owned the Holy Land when the 
Crusades were over? The Knightly Orders founded 
there? What was the ‘‘Children’s Crusade’’? (See Cyclo- 
pedia.) Have you ever read Scott’s ‘*Talisman’”’? 

3. Lhe Darker Side. 

Were the Crusades ‘‘//o/y Wars,’’ asthe Church said? 
To answer we must ask (1) their purpose, (2) their cost in 
cruelty and horror. Moslem or Christian, Saladin the In- 
fidel or Louis the Saint (see Cyclopedia),—-which shows 
to best advantage? Are these the only Crusades the Church 
has sent against heretics and infidels? Who are “Soldiers 
of the Cross’? today? 

4. The Gains. 

Now count the gains. Tell how the Crusades began to 
break up Feudalism, and bring (1) new peace to warring 
Europe; (2) new industries and commerce; (3) new freedom 
to cities and to classes; (4) new sense of the rights of man 
and of social unity; (5) new intellectual culture; (6) new 
chivalry; (7) new place for woman. 


Can good come out of evil? Have we seen? 
‘‘The Power, not ourselves, that works for righteousness!”’ 
+e. 


Sunday-School Notes. 


QUESTIONS ON MR. CROOKER’S LESSONS. 


Mr. Gannett has kindly consented to fur- 
nish questions for the current lessons, be- 
ginning with the present number. Ques- 
tionson VIII. and IX. will be sent out with 
Lesson XI. for those who have not yet 
reached those lessons. All the pupils and 
teachers using these lessons will owe Mr. 
Gannett a debt of gratitude for this service, 
a service which involves no little labor on 
hispart. 
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Hotes from the Ficld 


The Illinois Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies to be held at Streator, Illinois, 
November 20, 21 and 22. 


A State Congress of the Liberal Religious 
forces of Illinois will be held under the au- 
spices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies at Streator, Ill., November 
20, 21 and 22. ‘Theofhcers of the American 
Congress will have charge of the preparation 
and the meeting until it is able to organize 
itself. The object will be to foster the feel- 
ing of fraternity among those who are in 
the main like-minded concerning the funda- 
mentals of religion, though differently named, 
and to see whether it is not possible for such 
forces to unite in a systematic and well-di- 
rected propaganda, in the interest of human- 
ity, and in quest of knowledge, justice, love 
and reverence. All societies in sympathy 
with this object within the state are requested 
to send delegations of three or more, and all 
individuals throughout the state who are in- 
terested, are cordially invited to come. A 
program which will consider vital questions 
of the present day is in course of preparation 
and will be duly announced. 

If the time is ripe for this onward step of 
the liberal forces anywhere, it is ripe in Illi- 
nois. Let us have a largeand earnest meet- 
ing to prove that our faith is practical, and 
that our practice is worth our faith. 

For further particulars inquire of Rev. L. 
J. Duncan, Streator, Ill., of the local com- 
mittee, or of the undersigned. 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 

Gen’l Sec’y of the American Congress of 

Liberal Religious Societies. 


PROGRAM. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


8 p. M. Opening sermon by Dr. Hiram W. 
Thomas, Chicago. ; 


a 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2!I. 
g A. M. Devotional Meeting in charge of 
Kev. R. F. Johonnot. 


110A. M. Business. Appointment of Com- 
mittees, etc. 
11 A.M. ‘*Whatare we Doing?’’ Short 


reports from localities represented. 
12:30 P, M. Adjournment. 
2p.M. ‘**What the Churches can do lo- 
wards Solving the Present Social Prob- 
lem.’’ Paper by Rev. C. F. Bradley of 
Quincy. Discussion by John E. Wil- 
liams of Streator, for the laboring man; 
by Col. W. P. Rend of Chicago, for the 
capitalist and employer; and by others. 
330 P.M. ‘**What a Liberal Church can 
do for a Community.’’ By Dr, Thomas 
Kerr, of Rockford, followed by discus- 
sion, 
8p. M. Addresses. 

‘‘The Change of front on the part of 
the Churches from Theology to Soci- 
ology,’* by Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘‘The Claims of the Future,’’ by Kev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and 
others. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

g A. M. Devotional Meeting conducted 
by Rev. A. N. Alcott of Elgin. 

10 A.M. ‘*What we can do Together,”’ 
by Rev. R. A. White of Chicago, Umnz- 
versalist; Rev. Joseph Stolz, of Chi- 
cago, Jew; Rev. W. W. Fenn, of Chi- 
cago, President of the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference, Unitarian; Rev. R. B. 
Marsh, of Peoria, /udependent. 

12:30 P.M. Adjournment. 

2r.M. **The Unchurched: What can we 
do for and with them?” Introduction 
by B. F. Underwood, Editor of the 
Religio-Philosophical Fournal. WDiscus- 
sion by Rev. A. W. Gould, Chairman 
of the General Missionary Committee; 
Rev. J]. L. Duncan, of Streator; Rev. A. 
N, Alcott, of Elgin, and others. 

3 Pr. M. Business. 

Sp. M. Social Reception. 

Among the other speakers who are expected 

and have promised to speak are the following: 

Rev. Joseph Stolz, Chicago; Rev. Bb. R. 

Bulkeley, Chicago: Rev. M. II. larris, 

Chicago; Kev. M. J. Miller, Geneseo; Rev. 

Aaron J. Messing, Chicago; Rev. Frank 

M’ Alpine, Peoria. 

It is planned to have many short addresses, 

rather than a few long papers. Fellowship 

and work will be our general theme and aim. 


Streator can be reached via the Sante Fe, 
C., B. & QO. and Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Persons living on the Illinois Central or 
Rock Island can also reach Streator; the 
former via La Salle, the latter via La Salle 
or Ottawa. All those wishing to attend are 
requested to notify, as soon as possible, the 
pastor, Rev. L. J. Duncan, or Mrs, Carrie M. 
Plumb, Secretary of the church, so that ar- 
rangements for hospitality can be perfected 
as completely as possible beforehand. Those 
arriving on Tuesday or on the following 
evening will report at the Opera House; 
those arriving during the day will go to Bel- 
videre Hall. 
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Invitation. 


The Church. of Good Will, of Streator, 
Ill., sends cordial greetings and a hearty wel- 
come to the Liberal Societies within the state, 
of whatever faith or name, and all other per- 
sons who desire to attend the meetings on 
November 20, 21 and 22, called for the pur- 
pose of organizing a State Congress of Libera] 
Religious Societies, —extending to all the hos- 
pitality of our homes. Those intending to 
accept this hospitality will confer a favor by 
so informing the secretary of the church, 

Organized two years ago upon the unre- 
stricted fellowship of a common humanity, 
and working in the common bond of desire to 
know the truth, to live the right and to help 
mankind, we are in full accord with the 
object of these meetings as stated in the call 
and have an experiential faith in the ripeness 
of the time. Therefore we bid you, come. 

W. H. LuKINs, President. 
Mrs. CARRIE M. PLUMB, Secretary. 


L. J. DUNCAN, Minister. 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 
A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Keligious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. The following persons 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. W. Gould, ‘*The Future of Religion”; 
R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There Need of a 
Liberal Church?’’ J. Ll. Jones, **The Parlia- 
ment of Religions and What Follows’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘‘The New Theology’; B. F. 
Underwood, ‘*Religion rom the Standpoint 
of Science’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘*The Vhought 
of God.”’ 

The only charges will be the traveling ex- 
penses of the speakers, Places desiring 
such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com- 


mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Illinois Conference. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Conference of Unitarian and other In- 
dependent Societies was held at Shefheld on 
Oct. 23d and 24th, and consisted of one day 
and two evening sessions full of interest, and 
profitable in many ways. Kev. Ida C, Hul- 
tin preached the annual sermon, and froin the 
topic **Getting Religion” made a’noble and 
earnest plea for more of religion in the life— 
not translation to a heaven above but a trans- 
lation here which will make even drudgery 
divine. 

Of like earnest, practical and consecrating 
character was the devotional meeting, con- 
ducted by Kev. W. M. Backus of Alton, that 
opened the day session. Inthe afternoon we 
had a clear cut and masterly review of Kidd’s 
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‘Social Evolution,’’ written by Kev. C. F. 
Bradley, of Quincy, in which the fallacy of 
Mr. Kidd's argument against rational religion 
was completely exposed in Mr. Bradley’s in- 
imitable way, and at the same time we were 
made to feel how great and important is the 
function of religion as a regulator of social 
forces and especially that type of religion 
which seeks to direct them along rational lines, 
Following the discussion of this paper there 
was an hour devoted to Sunday-school topics, 
which was directed by Mr. Gould, the efficient 
president of the W. U.5S.5. Society. The new 
line of graded instruction which is being fol- 
lowed in the Quincy and Streator schools, 
was explained by Mr. Duncan; and Mr. Fenn 
interested us greatly in the method of art 
illustration and instruction which he is using 
in connection with the study of the Growth 
of Christianity in his children’s church. 

The business session in the morning was 
taken up with reports from the secretary and 
the Missionary Committee, the 
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POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
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Compagnie Generale Transatlantique—-FRENCH LINE. 


Grand Mediterranean 
and Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


‘LA TOURAINE.”’ 


Departure from New York February 6th. Dy. 
ration of trip 63 days. ITINERARY: New York 
to Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes. 
sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the Pyra. 
mids, Jaffa (Jerusalein), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar. 
New York. 

Steamer will stop at principal ports a number of 
days for side excursions, 

Reset vations now being made. 

MAURICE W, KOZMINSKI, 


General Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 
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To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


[The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


$ Quires [72 Sheets] and 
Envelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY Co. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 
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Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans —ordinary 


life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
ments, annuities, etc. 
Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 


insurance 
partners a specialty, 


Partnership for benefit of surviving 
Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 


and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, Ill. 


4 adies Pai loring 
AND DRESSMAKING. 


EVENING, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND 
CARKIAGE GOWNS. 


MRS. G. NELSON & MISS A. GRCNQUIST, 


Suite 1, 39 EAST CONGRESS ST. 
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LEADING STYLES 
odin EE cake 


LADIES’ TAILORING 
oof... 
High-Class Dressmaking. 


Mme. F. V. BARNES, 
420 Wabash Ave., ” - CHICAGO. 
Wedding Gowns a Specialty 


THEA 


Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGIO®; 
UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address, SAM’L COLLYER, TACOMA, WASH. 


A. B. RUSS & C0. 


UNDGRTARER, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


| TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


November 15, 1894. 
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Anthems’ 


«ficIntosh’s 


Just published. A new 
pleteness and excellence, 
character notes, #1.00, 
postpaid. 


collection of rare com- 
110 pieces. Round or 
89.00 per doz., not 


‘¢Sunday Anthems’”’ 

By W. O, Perkins. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources, $1.00. %9.00 per 
doz., not postpaid. 

‘+ Trowbridge Collection ”’ 

A comprehensive collection of standard music. 

sh cts. 86.75 per doz,, not postpaid. 


‘sHartford Collection ’’ 


By IrviING Emerson. More than fifty impres- 
sive, but not too intricate choir pieces, 75 cets., 
a6. 15 per doz., not postpaid, 


+ Emerson’s 
80 cts. 


Easy Anthems’”’ 


87.20 per doz,, not postpaid, 


‘«Emerson’s Choice Anthems’’ 


1.00, 89.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


‘«‘Emerson’s Anthems of Praise’’ 
#1.00. 89.00 per doz,, not postpaid, 


‘‘ Gabriels’ Anthems’’ 


#1.00, 89.00 per doz,., not postpaid. 


‘¢ Voice in Praise” 
$1.50. $13.50 per doz., not postpaid. 


All books sent postpaid 
otherwise indicated. 


unless 


Send for Catalogue of Octave Sacred Cho- 
ruses. ree for the asking. 


LYON & HEALY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Chicago Preparatory School, 


3715 Langley Ave. 


Preparation for university, technical schools 
and business. Thorough training in all branches 
under teachers of successful experience. Primary 
and Kindergarten departments. A limited number 
of boarding pupils received. Careful attention 
given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17. 

Rev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres't. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th, 


652-554 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashland Bivd 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St, Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adel phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris, 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is not by translation. but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
cont: aining modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
Pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


Co- 


MME. ANNA MIGLIARA, 
NINTH SEASON, 

Teacher of Singing. 
Ten years on the operatic stage in Italy, 
“Your method and training exemplify the genu- 


ine old Italian School, and will lead students to 
the perfection of the ‘Bel Canto.’” 
Soria SCALCHI LOLLI. 


Studio 56 Kimball Hall. 
243 Wabash Avenue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot! + other 
buildings, and its novel arramrement is wel 
adapted to the sc hoo!, with its indivi ual teachin 
and home lite for the buys. 

F oR 


KNADPD c 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


New holiday edition from new plates. 
Cents; cloth, $1.00; white vellum. $1.50; 
ussia, $2.00, postpaid. CHARLES H. 


KERR & 
COMPANY, 175 Monroe St., Chicago, 


Paper, 50 
flexible 
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missionary work was done by the Conference 
last year, but the work done in the two pre- 
ceding years is still fruitful of results. The 
church at Streator is now quite independent 
and carrying on its unique work with encour- 
aging results, and the circle at Sterling and 
Kock Falls has become and has 
hopes of entering soon into a joint work with 
the new People’s Church at Dixon, whereby 
one minister can serve both parishes. The 
older churches all seemed to be fully alive and 


carrying on their respective works with good 


a church 


spirit, and a number reported accessions to 
membership and _increasing interest, 

Kev. T. B. Forbush, superintendent of 
the A. U. A. for the Central West, and Rev. 
A. W. Gould, secretary of the W. U, C., re- 
ported a marked interest in their fields of 
work in the gospel of the liberal faith, and 


throughout much 


that was of interest and profit to the several 
discussions. 


the sessions contributed 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
vote of the Conference: 


‘‘Whereas at its last annual meeting this 
Conference took action looking toward the 
securing of a larger codperation with us in 
the missionary work in this state by other so- 
cieties not yet affiliated with us; and 
‘-Whereas it appears from the report of 
the Missionary Committee that there is no 
immediate prospect that such codperation can 
be effected; and 

‘*Whereas the American Congress of Lib- 
eral Religious Societies is now taking steps 
to organize, and has invited this Conference 
to participate in the organization of an aux- 
iliary congress for this state which will seek 
to unite all the forces that are willing to work 
to help along humanity without emphasizing 
creed distinctions or dividing names; /¢here- 
fore 

‘““Nesolved, ‘That this Conference hails 
with favor this effort to secure in another way 
what it has previously attempted, and accepts 
the hand of fellowship thus extended; 
‘“‘Resolved, ‘That the Board of Directors 
be instructed to select three of its members to 
represent the interests of this Conference in 
the deliberations of the proposed State Con 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies.’’ 


In accordance with the above resolutions 


Kev. Messrs. Duncan, Fenn and Elliott were 
designated as delegates to the proposed Con- 
cress. 

The following resolution was adopted by a 
rising vote: 

‘*Aesolved, That the Illinois Conference 
of Unitarian and other Independent Societies 
desires to express its grief at the death of the 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, D. D., secretary of 
the A. U. A., and its appreciation of the 
value of his services to the cause of liberal 
religion. We remember gratefully his entire 
sincerity, his devotion to right as he saw it, 
his unfailing justice and courtesy toward 
those who differed from him. His heart was 
too large for bitterness, his mind too broad 
for partisanship, his nature too massive and 
simple for fickleness or duplicity. 

**Nesolved, That the secretary be instructed 
tospread these resolutions upon the records 
and to forward a copy of them tothe family 
of Dr. Reynolds.” 


A vote of thanks was also extended to the 
parish of Shefhield for its beautiful and hearty 
hospitality. 

The following is the list of officers elected 
President, W. W. 
Vice-President, L. J. 
Duncan, of Streator; Secretary,C. F. Elliott, 
of Hinsdale; Treasurer, M. J]. Miller, of 
Geneseo; Directors, W. M. Backus, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones and Donna lI. Pervier; Mission- 
ary Committee, Ida C. Hultin, C. F. Elliott, 
W. W. Fenn and A. W, Gould. 

After supper, which was generously and 
hospitably served in the church parlor by the 
ladies of the church and from which none 
were sent empty away, an hour of social con- 
verse was enjoyed. 


for the ensuing year: 


Kenn, of Chicago; 


The session closed with 
a platform meeting in the evening, in which 
the question of ‘*How to Strengthen the 
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BOOKS. 


Best Terms, and Best Books 


in every particular. 


the children. 


BIG SALES! 
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RARE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


LARGE PROFITS! 


NECESS 
Dept. Rare, S 


a 


We give full instructions. 


BELL & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADBLPHIA, 


of paper, amusing, 
Best ot lating. Most interesting and 
inding; instructive 


JUVENILE AND OTHER HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


RARE, WHEREIN? Let us giev you particulars. 


If you want to make from $250.00 to $400.00 between now and the Holidays, 
write to us at once for a Canvassing Outfit of our BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE HOLIDAY 


We guarantee the 


stories written for 
Prices, 50 cents, $1.00, $1.50, graded to suit all ages. 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY! 


If you want your choice of territory, send immediately 4§ Cents to pay express 
charges, and we will send you full instructions and 


OUR BEAUTIFUL $4.50 OUTFIT FREE. 


NO EXPERIENCE 
Address, 


PA. 
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THE FAItH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, 


by W. C. Gannett and 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - - Paper soc, Cloth, $1.00 
A Cuorvus or Faitru, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions, 
Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones . Cloth, $1.25 
PRACTICAL PIETY - . . - . . .30 
APPLIED RELIGION, 
l A New Help for the Drunkard . 10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant . - 10 
Ills No Sex in Crime - . - 2 ees 
iV. Not Institutions but Homes - . - 10 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorLpD. (First Series.) 
I. Moses, the Ilebrew Law Giver . ) 
Il. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry poche’ 
111. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - | Set | 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia : . | er 
V. Socrates; the Prophet of Reason - : enon 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity bangers 
Vil. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia . ] 75 cts. 
Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER . - . . 10 
THe INTELLECTUAL LIFE - . - - - 10 
Ten GREAT NOVELS - . - ~ - - 10 
Unity Mission Tracts, 
Jesus, the Secret of His Power - - 05 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - : 05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy - - 05 
What is it to be a Christian . . . 05 
Unity SHort TRACTS. 
The M: anliness of Christ . - . .02 
A Mother's Cry - .02 
De ecg I by W. C. G. and J. LI, J. - . 02 
hy Mrs. S.C. Lu. Jones, (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
els he « of Husband and Wife - 05 
Co-education of Parent and Child - - . 05 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission . . : . : : 05 
Ten YEARS OF CuorRCH LiFe: being the ‘Tenth Annual” 
(183). of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons,etc. - .25 
Tuk Women's Uprisine, A Study of the International 
Congress of Women : - - : - .10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Per annum - . - - $1.00 
All the above in package ready for mailing, in Paper - 3.50 
With ‘*The Faith that Makes Faithful,” and the *‘Chorus of 
F aith.’ in Cloth - - - - 4.50 
A Year's Subscription to Unity additional - - .50 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Chicago, lll, 


175 Dearborn Street, 


Spiritual Life’? was spoken to by Rev. 


The Crucifixion. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers. 


b. G. HIRSCH. 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint. 
The Jews and Jesus. A discourse,............. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times................. 
ee ET, Oe DRM on inchs ccccesseenndeus 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Established 1845. Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYD G6. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen's Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business. 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 
LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Il 


BOYDSTON BROS. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO, 


ART NEEDLE WORK 


ur ; 
on Art Needlework. 
edition justout. 100 
on Embroidery, 
mellick Work, Crocheting 


—_ --- 


It is all that an experienced 
worker in silks could wish 
but the directions are 
plain that a beginner i 
this fascinat'ng work need 
not fear ~ “¥~ them 
St tpaid to any address for cents o 
ne nalnes Br five ladies interested in embroidery 
nd 4 cents to cover postage. 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 
2 Union St., New London, Conn 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


Onty Frest-CLass Work, NICHOLAS Albw 
’ 


Telepnone, South 803. 
141 F. Twertteth St... CHICAGO 


LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
Powder. It produces asoft & beautiful skin. 


[JNITY SUNDAY GIRGLES 


in hall or parlor, and new Churches un- 

rovided with Hymn Books, will want our 

ae Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, set to old tunes; 51 Hymns with 
music. Love to God and Love to Man; 
47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. Respon- 
sive Services with prayer and closing chant. 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral 
Responsive Services added—a complete little 
service book—for 15 cents; $1.50 per doz. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 6t., Chicago 


Messrs. Forbush, Duncan, Elliott, Backus, 
Bulkeley and Blake. ‘Taken all in all it was 
a most pleasant, harmonious and richly sug- 
gestive season of conference and inspiration. 
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Another Word for the Streator Conference. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, General Secretary, 


| Chicago, Ill. 


DEAR BROTHER:—I am in hearty sympa- 
thy with the liberal religious movement and 
am doing all I can to advance its principles. 
I firmly believe that the combined efforts of 
the liberal leaders and societies of our state, 
will be a most potent factor in solving some 
of the vital problems of the hour. I don’t 
see why we, who boast constantly of our 
‘liberalism and love of humanity,’’ cannot 
unite our scattered forces, becoming a blessing 
[ look for- 
ward with much hopefulness to the forth- 
coming meeting at Streator, and, nothing pre- 
venting, shall certainly be there. 

With a godspeed for the noble work, 

Sincerely Yours, 
MAURICE EISENBERG, 
Rabbi Cong. ‘*Anshai Emeth.”’ 


Peoria, Ill., Nov. 12, 1894. 
on __ >. — 
Che Study Table 
‘*Philip and His Wife.”’ 
ATLANTIC 


to our respective communities. 


THE MONTHLY for October 
contains the last instalment of Mrs. Deland’s 
‘*Philip and his Wife.’’ The story suggests 
certain aspects of ‘*lhe Scarlet Letter.’’ As 
an allegory it is very pretty; as a study of 
human nature it lacks the delicacy of entire 
truth. Onescarcely knows whether to say that 
Mrs. Deland’s work is truthful in detail but 
untrue as a whole, or true in the large but 
erroneous in particulars, Certainly the au- 
thor has succeeded in putting strongly the 
dangers and difficulties of separation between 
husband and wife, and has suggested with 
rare skill the many aspects of the problem 
which confronts a disunited pair, The de- 
fects in the truthfulness of the picture arise out 
ofthe impossibility of painting truly charac- 
ters that are not men and women but merely 
types of being. Philip and. Cecil are types: 
The one of the bodiless idealist, the other of 
the soulless sensualist; both in their way in- 
sensate. Great art is shown in attributing to 
each the acts, the conversation, the conduct, 
even the tricks of manner and speech that 
such a being would certainly exhibit if he or 
she existed; and this is done so exquisitely 
that these beings seem actually to have life. 
But it is a clever deception, they are too per- 
fect as types to be true to the reality of ex- 
istence. H{uman life is a unit; body and 
soul are one, and though in their develop- 
ment they may not progress uniformly, the 
highest development of the one cannot exist 
where the other is wholly atrophied, Cecil, 
monstrous as is her callousness, is the truer 
of the two, for her soul is roused, at the last, 
from perfect sleep. 


monster. 


But Philip remains a 
If we stop to consider him with at- 
tention, while tempted to share Cecil’s dis- 
gust for his utter blindness to certain sides of 
life, we feel that such a character could not 
exist; that the nobility of thought and purity 
of soul, the high moral rectitude and delicate 
perception cou/d not be developed in a being 
so devoid of sympathy with what makes so 
great a part of human life. No story can be 
true to life, in a high sense, which sets ideal- 
ism and materialism in such strong opposi- 
tion as is donein this book. ‘There are ideal- 
ists somewhat like Philip; there are materi- 


alists very much like Cecil; but in real life 


the types are never so distinct. It may be 
argued that Mrs. Deland realizes this as fully 
as we do, but that art isat liberty to exagger- 
ate reality in order to bring out the more 
strongly the dea. ‘The answer is, however, 
thatart must suffer from the attempt to do 
the impossible; so far as we feel that the pro- 
portions are not true, just so far is the art un- 
successful; and I think we must feel this, at 
least in regard to Philip. The great lesson 
of the book, perhaps,—the idea whichis ex- 
pressed, whether intended or not, —is that ex- 


clusive idealism is as monstrous as is exclu- 


sive materialsm; and that the highest life is 
that in which the whole man is harmoniously 
developed, not thatin which one part of his 
nature is developed at the expense of an- 
other. Pr. Ws Ss 


INSTEAD of saying lamely what has already 
been well said of the UNITARIAN ANNUAL, 
we take the liberty of copying the notice 
given by the Christian Register to this hand- 
some little publication of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston:— 


‘*lo begin with, it will win its way into the 
homes of our people by its attractiveness. Its 
fifteen portraits of some of our honored and 
best-loved ‘saints,’ its bright quotations, its 
timely suggestions and bits of valuable infor- 
mation, and its handsome print constitute it 
an irresistible vehicle for the conveyance of 
its particular message. The name ‘Annual’ 
indicates the anticipation that it may prove so 
valuable an auxiliary to denominational work 
that it will be issued by the Association yearly. 
And, as one reads it, this does not seem at all 
an extravagant anticipation, It stimulates 
loyalty, self-sacrifice, and organic unity, 
and in these regards harmonizes with the 
aspirations of our denomination today, and 
helps on their fulfilment. The working or- 
ganizations of our body is brought out in the 
brief words of the superintendents which in- 
troduce the contributing churches in their 
divisions, and in the descriptions of the Asso- 
ciation, Sunday-school Society, Women’s 
Alliance, Guilds, Unity Clubs, Temperance 
Society, etc, All national instrumentalities 
for carrying on the work of the denomination 
are presented in a way tu win the interest and 
co-operation of every loyal Unitarian. But 
the matter of chief importance is that set forth 
by Dr. Reynolds under the title “The Out- 
look and Need.’ This is the message of 
the ‘Annual.’ ‘The standard sum of $100,- 
000 is to be raised this coming year by the 
Unitarians of America before any real ad- 
vance in our work can be made. To this pass 
we have come. ‘We need $100,000; we ought 
to have $100,000; one almost says we must 
have $100,000,’ If the ‘Annual’fulfils its mis- 
sion in any Satisfactory measure, a new day 
will dawn for liberal Christianity.” 


The Magazines. 
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THE NON-SECTARIAN for September con- 
tains Professor Francis A. Christie’s scholarly 
paper on ‘*The Effect of the Liberal Move- 
ment upon Theological Study,’’ which some 
of our Chicago readers had the pleasure of 
hearing when delivered at the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference last spring. Rev. Dwight 
M. Hodge has a bright article on **The Evil 
of Sectarianism.’’ There are also papers on 
‘An Admonition to Orthodoxy,” by Rev. J. 
W. Caldwell; ‘*Concerning Christianity,’’ by 
Rev. R. B. Marsh; ‘‘Destructive Criticism,’’ 
by Rev. Jacob Merrifield, Mr, Alcott’s 
recent letter to the Universalist, which 
also appeared in UNity; poems by Edith 
Willis Linn and HI. O. Hoffman; and the 
usual bright editorials. 

IN THE ARENA for September and Octo- 
ber the full bibliographies .and carefully 
written discussions of “flow to Effect Munici- 
pal Reform” and ‘“Che Unemployed’*—the 
‘‘Union of Practical Progress’’ subjects for 
the last two months—are creditable to the 
union and 7he Arena. ‘The September dis- 
cussion seems to usthe stronger. In the able 
women’s symposium on the land question in 
the October number, the words of Altona C. 
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Several Hundred Million Dollars 


Of the people’s money is annually inter. 


cepted in the support of the weak sentimenta| 
requirements of an artificial standard of ex. 
cellence based upon that which has no con 
nection whatever with any question of ethics, 
it being simply assertions invented in exnvlan 
ation of a pretended phenomenon that never 
occurred. <A far greater public loss is suf. 
fered by the long-continued substitution of 
those peurile requirements in the place of the 
natural rigid discipline of the faculty of honor 
prevalent in all secular associations, social 
and commercial, and expressed in the law: 
the consequence being that the average of 
honor has been reduced toa degree so low as 
to now endanger the peace and welfare of 
this country. This artificial ethical system js 
thus the fountain head of corruption and of a 
poverty-stricken condition of widely needed 
public conveniences, and it has become a har 
to progress in every direction, socially, mor- 
ally, and politically. It iscomposed mostly 
of false virtues and false sins, and has heen 
brought down to our time by the enforced 
silence of opponents, by falsifying the lessons 
of history, by retarding a knowledge of sci- 
entific discoveries conflicting with it, and }) 
contentions exclusively upon false issues. _ 

The effect of this weak, crime-excusing 
sentimentalism upon our hundreds of thou- 
sands of juries within a century has probably 
been of more injury than such corruption as 
there may have been in all of our various 
legislative bodies within that time. 

Nature’s conservation is secured hy certain 
laws of the mind whereby we not only inherit 
ideas, but are chiefly governedby them. The 
correction of the many errors these ideas al 
ways contain is provided for in a separate 
process, which process is made inoperative by 
churchmen in just the degree that they ob- 
tain control of education. 

Most of that which is attributed to the reli- 
gious feelings pertains to the mental faculty 
of honor, but for the cultivation of that fac 
ulty the church has no discipline. They will 
usually pass in silence any dishonorable con. 
duct of members because trials advertise 
their failures. On the other hand, trials for 
heresy magnify the pretended importance of 
their explanatory doctrines and are self- 
laudatory; hence upon such charges they are 
prompt and merciless. The same men who 
will condone offenses that religion is intended 
to prevent will fill the world with their con 
tentions over figments of opinion regarding 


conditions in a future existence of which they 
know absolutely nothing. 

We now require a new field for the public 
energy that in late years has been employed 
in building railroads. This we have in our 
needs for internal improvements such as 
roads, swamp drainage, country water 
works, etc. Country roads should be made 
equal to the best city paved streets and 
the valleys spanned with viaducts. We would 
enjoy a double value in this, for trade is made 
active by abundance of work. Trade and 
prosperity live in the process of constructing 
and not in the —s work. All of this 
could be easily accomplished with the money 
now wasted in the support of a system whose 
existence is partly dependent upon making 
credulity a virtue. 

The foregoing, together with an account of 
the mental laws by which we inherit ideas, 
their importance and how corrected, natural 
depravity, evolution of the Fourth Gospel, 
inertia of ideas, interesting disclosures of the 
New Testament, why so much of Paul and so 
little of Peter, Theodosius and trinitarianism, 
why Christ was crucified, far reaching eftect 
of a certain edict of Justinian, glimpses of 
New Testament accounts in the works of 
Josephus, Jesus of Tiberias, the teachings of 
Christ, faith, immortality, conversion, etc., 
forms the subject matter of THE SAFE SIDE: 
A Theistic Refutation of the Divinity of 
Christ. 

A small edition of this book was first issued 
forthe purpose of obtaining criticism. It's 
now revised, enlarged and improved, printed 
on first-class laid paper, and is bound in the 
best English cloth, 475 pages, 12 mo. 

See prospectus for testimonials, ‘The price 
per single copy is $1.50, for which price" 
will be sent free to all parts of the country, 
by express, at publisher’s special prep! 
rates. When there is no express office 4! 
place of destination the book will be sent by 
mail, Direct in full to 


RICHARD M. MITCHELL, 
Publisher of THE SAFE SIDE, 


Station 0, Chicage- 


November 15, 1894. 
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Anemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 

uick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation, 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scott's 
mulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 


, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Coxe, rangumption and Wasting Dis- 
eases of Children. 


Send for our pamphlet. Mailed FREE. 
Scott &Bowne, N. Y, AllDruggists. 60c.and $1. 


Death to High Prices ' 
Buy Direct from the’ Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
} rect totheconsumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 

5 nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 

so been sold by our agents for 


r 


mm I 

) me 
. Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 

oa all attachments free of charge. 


Shipped on approval any- 
where. Send for a sample of ite work and catalogue. 


FREE Columbian half dollar every pute 


chase next sixty days. 
THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. I 


NO PAIN! 
NO POISON |! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


A-CORN SALV 


@ 


‘Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


E. P. POWELL. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goon. 


Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DoinGc CREED. 

THE Keys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MoRAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid, 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 5o0c, 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


genial and remarkably discriminating study 
of the American Athens, entitled ‘*A South- 
ern Woman’s Study of Boston,” by Miss 
Frances A. Doughty. 
reasons ‘*Why the American Republic May 
Endure,’’ as_ follows: 
ligion; general education; better domestic 
relations; attention to the means of public 
health and pleasure; publicity; corporation 
service; 


of brotherhood and unity; the greater hope- 
fulness and cheerfulness of men’s outlook on 


tic theory of value is admirably put and of 


For a limited time we | 


Chapman and Catherine H. Spence are. Béhn-Bawerk, the practical conclusion to be 
strong and wise, and we trust they will be 
widely read. 


THE Forum for October is brightened by a 


President: Eliot gives 


‘‘Toleration in re- 


increased mutual 


dependence of 
man on man, and therewith a growing sense 


man, the earth, the universe and God; and 
finally the changing objects and methods of 
religion and its institutions. Professor Ely 
discusses some ‘‘Fundamental Beliefs in My 
Social Philosophy,’’ in a way to make evident 
how entirely Prof. A. [. Hadley misconceives 
his views. But though Prof. Hadley’s article 
is worthless as a comment on //y’s opinions, 
his terse statement on page 188 of the differ- 
ence between the commercial and the socialis- 


fundamental importance. 
New Occasions for August, which ap- 
pears Mrs. 


Cheney Ward’sinteresting and very thorough 


behind time, contains Lizzie 


‘and instructive lecture before the Brooklyn 


Ethical Association on ‘‘Protective Covering: 
Its Evolutionary History and Meaning.”’ 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY for 
September contains two important contribu- 
tions to Social Economics,—Prof. J. W. Jenks’ 
**Capitalistic Monopolies and Their Relation 
to the State,’’ and Mr. William Smart’s 
‘‘New Wealth: a Study of the Source of In- 
come.’’ The former is highly praiseworthy 
for its clear and candid statement of the 
problem, although it must be said that the 
remedial measures proposed are unsatisfac- 
tory. Prof. Jenks realizes, as few do, the 
positive benefits of monopoly, but he is not 
blind to its unquestionable evils. He greatly 
underestimates, however, the difficulties of 
proper governmental supervision and control 
Mr. article 
perhaps underestimates the insight of previ- 
ous writers upon economics; but it is never- 
thelessa valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject, and even if his assault 
upon the conception of wealth as the ‘‘sum 
of exchange values”’ is not entirely new it is 
Other arti- 
cles are an historical exposition of the rela- 
tions between New York City and the state, 
by Dr. A. C. Bernheim, an authoritative 
writer on matters pertaining to the American 


metropolis; an outline of the problems in- 


of private industries. Smart’s 


not the less useful at this time. 


volved in ‘*American Administrative Law,’’ 
by Ernest Freund of the University of Chi- 
cago; the first of aseries of papers on the 
‘¢Assimilation of Nationalities in the United 
States, by Prof. Mayo-Smith, a very inter- 
esting but all too brief account of ‘Camorra, 
Maffia and Brigandage,”’ by Signor S. Merlin; 
and astatement of the status guo of ‘‘Uni- 
versities in France,’ by M. Ch.-V. Langlois. 


In LirTeLts Livinc AGE for October 6th 
is a sketch of the Rajahs of Sarawak, taken 
from Zhe Fortnightly Review, which by rea- 
son of its contents could not but be fascinat- 
ing even if it were less well written. But 
Hugues Le Roux has treated the romantic 
story of Sir James Brooke and his successor, 
excellently. 

IN THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACAD- 
EMY for September, the leading article is a 
careful study (60 pages long) of ‘The UIti- 


drawn from which is that the ultimate stand- 
ard is the resultant of the utility of the good 
and the disutility involved in the acquisition 
of the good. 
three pages to the discussion of the ‘‘Rela- 
tion of Labor Organizations to the American 
Boy and to Trade Instruction.’’ From ‘*Mort- 
gage Banking in Russia,’’ D. M. Frederiksen 
thinks a lesson can be drawn for America. 
In connection with Prof. von Béhn-Bawerk’s 
article Prof. Simon N. Patten’s communica- 
tion on **The Beginning of Utility, 
swer to Prof. Gidding’s remarks on the same 
subject in his ‘*Theory on Sociology,’’ should 
be read. 
tive article of ten pages on 
Condition of Sociology in the United States.’’ 
Asa supplement, Dr. Robinson’s presentation 
of the Constitution of Prussia, with a brief 
introduction, is given. 
tics and the student ot history will both find 
it useful reading. 


Professor Bemis devotes thirty- 


>? 


an an- 


Mr. I. W. Howerth has an instruc- 


the ‘*Present 


The student of poli- 


IN THE CYCLOPEDIC REVIEW OF CURRENT 
History for thesecond quarter of 1894, the 
sketch is of the late President Carnot, and 
principal subject of discussion is the Tariff 
Question, which is treated under seven sub- 
heads. ‘This review is the best compendium 
we know of for keeping abreast with current 


political events, national and international. 


—> oo 

SEND your full name and address to Dob- 
bins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa., by return 
mail, and get free of all cost a coupon worth 
several dollars, if used by you to its full ad- 


vantage. Don’tdelay. This is worthy at- 
tention. aiid 
et 


Excavations at Jerusalem. 


Dr. Bliss, who is conducting excavations 
for the Palestine. Exploration Fund in Jeru- 
salem, sends home a report of recent workin 
which he states that he has found, at a 
depth of a few feet, the foundations of a wall 
which may be those of the actual first wall of 
the city, and are certainly on the side of that 
wall. Inthe course of the work he has un- 
covered three large square towers. He has 
also found a gateway, the door sill of*which 
was still z# sit with the holes of the door 
posts and the holes for the bolts. 
This sill was four feet above the ancient 


— 


paved road which passed through the wall at 


this point, but on digging deeper he found 


value. 
rious, is a discovery reported by Herr Schick, 


who has found a postern in the north wall on 
the exact spot where the Leper’s gate is 
placed by writers in the 12th century, a fact 
which seems to show that the present posi- 
tion of the wall is what it has always been 
and that the city never extended farther 


north than this wall, 
ee 


There is moreCatarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 


For a great many years doc- 
tors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- 
scribed local remedies, and by constantly 
failing to cure with local treatment, pro- 
Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, They 
offer one hundred. dollars for any case it fails 


be incurable. 


nounced it incurable, 


constitutional cure on the market. 


teaspoonful. 


to cure, 
Address, 


Send for circulars and testimonials 


mate Standard of Value,’’ by the distin- 
guished Austrian economist, Prof. E. von 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


four feet below and, therefore, on a level 
with the ancient road the sill of an older 
gateway. These discoveries are contribu- 
tions tothe Jerusalem problems of greatest 
Of less importance but still very cu- 


AYER’S 


the Only 


Sarsaparilla 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 


TABLISHMENT 


BELL 


CHIMES nad 
PEALS 
in The Werld, 


opper and Tin.) 
: Vatalogue. ORE. MD. 


THE LARGEST E 
GHURCH 
Purest Bell Metal, ( 


Rend *rice an 
“We ANE RELL FOUNDRYV.RALTI 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, 
Restores the Senses of 
Taste and Smell, 
Heals the Sores. 
Apply Balm into each nostril 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N 


2,2, WANT a BARGAIN? P., WISH to sell? 
MAG LANTERNS WANTED ARROR SAue 


HAR BACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila.Pa, 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Oo —— 


L, Death as a Friend, 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.”’ 


I]. The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on dell- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING (O.,, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


The Year-Book 


OF THE 
Unitarian 
Congregational Churches 


FOR 


ISVA. 


With Calendar Adapted for Use 
Throughout the Country. 


Price, 20c., postpaid. 


——_— 0 -— 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


ZT Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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November 15, 1894, 


Royal Baking 


official reports, 


‘ The latest investigations by 
8 the United States and Cana- 
dian Governments show the 


rior to all others in purity and 
leavening strength. 


Statements by other manufacturers to 
the contrary have been declared by the 
official authorities falsifications: of the 


RSYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK., 


Powder supe- 


In the /nternational Journal of Ethics for'| 


October, Miss E. E. 
fense of Rational Hedonism seemsto usto be 


Constance Jones’s de- 
worthy of wide and careful reading. We re- 
gard her first point, on the relation between 
psychological and rational hedonism, as un- 
satisfactory and fallacious, but aside from 
this her article impresses us as putting very 
well the answers to a number of constantly 
repeated but fallacious and generally super- 
ficial objections to a rational theory of he- 
donism. Such defectsas appear in the paper 
are perhaps largely due to the attempt to dis- 
cuss a large and complex subject very briefly. 
Miss Jones has enough to say to justify the 
use of greater space than she has taken. We 
refer to this fact with something akin to 
pleasure,—we so rarely have reason to com- 
plain that 
Fournal of Ethics uses too few words! 


a writer in the /nfernational 


$< 
feed The Coffee Habit 

is difficult to throw off, especially if one’s 
epicurean taste leads to the use of the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in this 
popular beverage. 
is admitted. 
sistency. 


Its superiority to cream 
Rich flavor and uniform con- 


So tt 
AGENTS of the Nickel Plate Road will sell 


tickets to Cleveland, O., Nov. 14th and 15th 
at one fare for the round trip, good returning 
to November 17th account W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention. (51.) 
rr 0 
**Their Moving Home.”’ 
It is well enough for artists to picture the 


old covered van drawn through the shady 
English lane, with the tinker, his family, and 
That might do in 
England, or even in “these United States” 
in years gone by; but the Moving Home of 
today isa Vestibule Limited Train such as 
the Erie lines are running daily between 
Chicago and New York—drawing room, sleep- 
ing cars, dining cars, and elegant day 
coaches, Pullman Company’s build, lighted 
by gas, heated by steam—and in an hour's 
travel the modern ‘*Home’”’ will cover a long 
day’s journey of the old van, while comfort, 
convenience and even luxury are all met with. 


It is only another case of ‘‘the people de- 
mand it,’’ and the Erie lines, alwaysin the 
ront rank, meet their requirements. 


their lares and penates. 


cences of Leipsig from 1880 to 1883. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner 
Boulevard anid Langky avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), 
So Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 

CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oak Park UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 


er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 8. Cantweil, Min- 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. PAuL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, 

Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Kev. 
B. R. Bulkely, Minister. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Koulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

a) 


AT ALL Souts CuHurcH Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones will preach at 11 A. M. on ‘*The Word 
of the Spirit to the Individual.’’? Sunday- 
school at 9:30 A. M. At 8 P. M, there will be 
a Violin Recital by Mr. George Lehman, 
who will favor the audience with Reminis- 


ee 
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‘Never Miss 
Such as This 


Special-Irue-Rich - 
‘Solid and Durable. 


IF IT WAS NOT CENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


YOU KNOW THis ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 


y 


REFUND MONEY IF COODS ARE 


NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


By giving references you can see 
the goods before paying anything as 


we will send them C. QO. D. 


The above cut represents an 
containing : 
6 “‘SOLID SILVERETTE’”’ 
6 “‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TABLE SPOONS, 
6 “‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ FORKS AND 
6 FINELY SILVER PLATED KNIVES. 


The total value of this case is $10.00. 


TEA SPOONS, 


elegantly lined case 


In order to 


induce you to try our “SOLID SILVERETTE” ware we 
make you the following generous offer: the entire case 
of 24 pieces for $4.00. They are a solid metal, through 
and through, and are better than solid silver for use, 


as they do not tarnish. 


This case will make an elegant present and this is a 


special offer. 


Leonard Mfc. Co., 


20 Adams St., Dept. 371, Chicago, III. 


arr—— 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


stantly on hand. Floral Designs of eve 
TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS com 
descriptioa- 


